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Leadership  dynamics  emphasizes  the  process  of  Influence  between  a leader 
and  those  who  are  followers.1  While  the  leader  may  have  power,  influence 
depends  more  on  persuasion  than  on  coercion.  A leadership  process  usually 
involves  a two-way  Influence  relationship  aimed  primarily  at  attaining  mutual 


goals,  such  as  those  of  a group,  organization,  or  society.  Therefore,  leader- 
ship is  not  just  the  leader's  function  but  requires  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  others. 

Although  there  is  a common  notion  that  the  leader  and  followers  fall  into 
sharp  categories,  all  leaders  some  of  the  time  and  to  some  degree  are 
followers.  And  followers  are  not  necessarily  lost  in  non-leader  roles. 

They  may,  and  sometimes  do,  become  leaders.  Even  though  only  some  can  be 
appointed  to  the  status  of  leader,  in  a particular  time  and  place,  the  quali- 
ties needed  to  be  a leader  are  not  possessed  only  by  those  who  fill  that  role. 

On  the  other  hand,  whether  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  or  in  the  many 
components  of  a society,  the  qua I Ity  of  leadership  does  matter.  Leaders  who 
can  guide  ventures  successfully  clearly  have  an  Impact  on  quality.  However, 
to  understand  effective  leadership  It  Is  necessary  to  look  at  the  leader- 
follower  relationship,  and  not  only  at  the  leader.  A fuller  view  of  leader- 
ship needs  to  include  followers  and  their  responses  to  the  leader.  This 


process  forms  the  basis  for  the  transactional  perspective,  or  approach  1j< 
leadership. 
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A transactional  approach  to  leadership  stresses  two-way  influence  and  a 
social  exchange  relationship  between  the  leader  and  those  who  are  followers. 

In  this  relationship,  the  leader  gives  something  and  gets  something.  Social 
exchange  refers  to  benefits  which  are  given  and  received  as  rewards.  It  also 
has  to  do  with  the  expectations  people  have  about  fairness,  equitable  treatment, 
and  what  is  jus t.^ 

The  leader  is  usually  expected  to  give  direction  producing  successful  re- 
sults for  the  group,  organization,  or  larger  social  entity.  In  return,  the  fol- 
lowers give  the  leader  greater  esteem,  status,  and  the  responsiveness  which 
makes  influence  possible.  However,  some  minimum  degree  of  success  is  necessary 
for  the  leader's  position  to  be  supported,  because  a lack  of  success  removes  a 
major  benefit  which  the  leader  can  provide  in  a "fair  exchange."^ 

Therefore,  a fair  exchange  would  be  one  where  the  leader  performs  well  and 
deserves  the  advantages  of  status.  If  the  leader  fails  to  do  well,  especially 
because  of  an  evident  lack  of  effort,  then  followers  are  likely  to  have  a sense 
*ice.  They  may  also  be  discontent  if  the  leader  seems  to  disregard 
their  interests  along  the  way.  When  a leader's  >o or  performance  results  from 
not  listening  to  followers,  there  may  be  a feeling  among  them  that  blunders 
are  being  made  because  the  leader  fails  to  "be  in  touch."  Followers  may  feel 
left  out  and  blame  the  leader  for  not  maintaining  the  other  end  of  the  trans- 
action with  them. 

The  leader  is  usually  the  central  figure  in  moving  the  group  toward  its 
goals.  Where  the  leader  has  the  resources  but  routinely  fails  to  deliver,  there 
is  bound  to  be  dissatisfaction.  If,  for  example,  the  leader  appears  to  be  dev- 
iating from  the  accepted  standards,  such  nonconformity  will  be  tolerated  ini- 
tially. This  is  a feature  of  the  idiosyncrasy  credit  concept  which  emphasizes 
sources  of  earned  status  and  the  leader's  related  latitude  for  innovation.4 


However,  when  o leader's  nonconformity  seems  to  produce  unsuccessful  outcomes, 
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the  leader  Is  more  vulnerable  to  blame.  It  is  as  If  the  group  said,  "We  expect 
good  results  from  your  actions.  If  you  choose  an  unusual  course,  we  will  go  a- 
long  with  you  and  give  you  some  latitude.  But  you  are  responsible  if  the  out- 
come ’s  that  the  group  fails  to  achieve  its  goals." 

A fair  exchange  also  involves  a climate  in  which  the  leader  sees  to  it  that 
rewards  are  provided  equitably.  Basic  to  the  exchange  process  is  the  belief  that 
rewards,  such  as  recognition,  will  be  received  for  benefits  given.  However,  it 
is  difficult  to  accomplish  this  routinely.  Even  if  it  were  done,  the  rewards 
would  take  on  less  value  due  to  their  frequency,  since  the  scarce  reward  is 
usually  valued  more  than  the  abundant  one.  But  there  is  an  optimal  range  for 
rewards,  so  that  some  attention  to  their  contributions,  even  if  not  frequent, 
is  necessary  if  people  are  to  feel  fairly  treated.  Furthermore,  some  followers 
may  have  a closer  relationship  with  the  leader  than  others.  This  can  produce 
greater  benefits  for  them,  in  part  because  of  the  resources  the  leader  commands. 

But  there  also  can  be  higher  costs  because  of  the  direct  association  with  the 
leader.  Therefore,  the  actual  "profit"  of  those  close  to  the  leader  may  be  no 
greater  than  for  the  other  followers  who  receive  less  but  who  also  have  lower 
costs. 

Summing  up  these  points,  the  transaction  between  a leader  and  followers  in- 
cludes the  two  factors  of  system  progress  and  equity.  The  first  deals  with  at- 
taining group  goals  and  the  second  with  the  follower's  sense  of  being  treated 
fairly  along  the  way.  Simply  put,  where  they  have  a choice,  followers  require 
a sufficient  sense  of  being  fairly  rewarded  to  remain  inside  the  group  and  to  par- 
ticipate. This  sense  of  equity  often  depends  upon  a comparison  with  what  others, 
of  comparable  characteristics  and  responsibility,  are  receiving  relative  to  their 
Inputs.  However,  the  leader  especially  needs  to  be  alert  to  perceived  inequi- 
ties, and  will  likely  be  blamed  for  them  as  a determiner  of  rewards.  These  per- 


captions  are  subjective  judgments  since  rewards  and  costs  ere  always  relative 
to  the  people  Involved. 

The  transactional  approach  also  considers  the  two-way  nature  of  Influence. 
Followers  need  some  latitude  to  exert  counter- inf  I uence  rather  than  being 
locked  Into  a situation  of  great  power  wielded  by  the  leader.  Relationships 
In  leader-follower  roles  are  easily  affected  by  the  use  of  power  to  exert  con- 
trol. Bold  assertions  of  power  by  a leader  can  create  costs  to  the  leader  end 
to  the  leader-fol lower  relationship.  Indeed,  a desirable  feature  of  social 
exchange  is  to  help  check  egoism  and  the  abuse  of  power.7  More  realistically, 
power  can  be  diffused  and  shared  in  an  organization,  rather  than  being  held 
tightly  in  one  place. 

Leadership  Effectiveness 

A crucial  factor  in  the  exchange  between  leaders  and  followers  is  that  the 
leader  be  seen  to  be  competent  in  producing  results.  Therefore,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  leadership  process  is  bound  to  become  a basis  for  judging  whether 
an  exchange  is  fair.  After  all,  the  organization  and  group  members  reward  the 
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leader  more  liberally  than  anyone  else,  and  good  results  are  expected.  Although 
often  subjective,  judgments  about  "getting  results,”  "showing  ability,"  and  other 
such  qualities  carry  weight  in  followers'  perceptions  of  the  leader.  This  fee- 
tor  is  also  the  main  initial'  source  of  idiosyncrasy  credit,  which  allows  the 
leader  latitude  for  influence  and  innovation. 

Those  results  which  matter  in  leadership  effectiveness  are  of  two  kinds. 
First  are  the  standards  measured  with  regard  to  quantity  and  qua  I ity  sii  perform- 
ance. Second  are  the  wav  things  are  done  in  achieving  goals,  and  the  benefits 
provided  for  the  individuals  in  the  group.  A related  consideration  is  how  well 
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the  available  resources  are  used. 

Communication  plays  an  especially  significant  role  in  the  leadership  pro- 
cess. Leadership  effectiveness  requires  goal -setting,  implementation,  evalua- 
tion. and  feedback.  These  are  steps  In  a communication  link  between  the  leader 


and  followers  that  give  a unified  view  of  the  group's  common  purpose.  There  are 
I nterpersona I qualities  associated  with  leadership  effectiveness  and  exercising 
influence.  However,  influence  is  not  sufficient  by  itself  but  depends  upon  the 
perception  of  a leader's  competence,  fairness,  and  identification  with  the  group 
and  its  goals.  The  content  of  these  is  judged  in  the  particular  circumstances 
which  exist  In  a given  situation.  In  most  situations,  a leader  is  expected  to 
show  enough  competence  on  the  task,  and  to  have  sufficient  interpersonal  skill, 
to  help  in  gaining  group  goals  with  attention  to  the  needs  of  fo I lowers.* * 

The  skills  contributing  to  leadership  effectiveness  also  include  the  ability 
to  show  foresight  and  planning  in  dealing  with  new  conditions.  Imagination  and  a 
sense  of  what  might  be  are  essential  to  this  process.  Training  individuals  in 
skills  for  leadership  effectiveness  is  quite  possible,  even  though  some  individ- 
uals can  be  identified  who  have  greater  potential  to  be  effective  as  a result  of 
capacity  and  experience.  Maintaining  the  role  of  leader  is  another  important 
aspect  of  effectiveness.  It  depends  upon  fulfilling  expectations  for  perform- 
ance, and  being  adaptable  to  changing  requirements. 

An  important  function  of  leadership  is  to  facilitate  efforts  for  planned 
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change.  Some  changes  occur  whether  or  not  people  initiate  them,  because  of  life 
circumstances.  But  change  may  be  planned  or  resisted,  or  shaped,  by  the  efforts 
of  concerned  individuals.  Where  a need  is  recognized,  they  take  the  initiative 
in  seeking  imaginative  ways  to  meet  new  circumstances,  and  new  leaders  may  arise. 
Legitimacy  and  Authority 

The  effectiveness  of  leadership  also  depends  upon  a leader's  legitimacy  and ■ 
authority.  Legitimacy  may  come  from  appointment,  election,  or  from  the  willing 
support  of  fol lowers.*^  It  is  the  basis  for  the  acceptance  of  the  leader's  asser- 


tions of  Influence,  which  is  the  operational  meaning  of  authority.  A leader's 
authority  also  is  related  to  the  nature  of  the  rules  governing  the  activity.  The 
follower's  perceptions  of  the  leader's  direction  as  consistent  with  organization- 
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al  and  individual  goals  also  are  pertinent.  Responsibilities  go  with  authority, 
but  these  may  or  may  not  be  matched  by  the  authority  granted.  Often,  a leader's 
authority  is  enhanced  by  the  followers'  view  of  the  leader  as  competent  and 
mot  1 vated . 

In  addition  to  legitimacy,  competence,  and  motivation,  leaders  have  other 
personal  qualities  which  are  perceived  by  followers  and  affect  their  responsive- 
ness to  the  leader.  Indeed,  there  now  is  a resurgence  of  interest  in  people  who 
fill  the  leader  role,  especially  where  it  is  possible  to  relate  their  character- 
istics to  task  demands  and  other  aspects  of  the  situation.  This  development  is 

seen  in  contingency  models  of  leadership  as  we 1 1 as  in  the  transactional  ap- 
14 

ppoach.  Both  approaches  are  actually  extensions  of  the  situational  approach  and 
are  aided  at  representing  more  of  the  richness  of  the  leadership  process. 

The  effect  of  a leader  or  followers  depends  on  qualities  which  are  approp- 
riate to  the  leader-follower  relationship  in  a given  situation.  The  concept  of 
a "leader  style"  is  usually  applied  with  respect  to  bl-polar  comparisons,  such  as 
autocratic  or  democratic,  task-  or  human  relations-oriented,  and  close  or  distant 
supervision.  However,  each  of  these  needs  to  be  undarstood  in  a particular  con- 
text.  Style  is  a relational  concept,  and  its  effect  depends  upon  the  reaction 
of  followers.  It  is  therefore  risky  to  make  sweeping  statements  about  a quality 
needed  for  a leader  to  have  an  effective  style  unless  more  is  known  about  fol- 
lower expectations  and  the  nature  of  the  situation.  , 

Appointment  and  Election 

Research  on  the  leader's  source  of  authority,  in  appointment  or  election, 
indicates  that  these  factors  interact  with  a leader's  perceived  competence,  moti- 
vation, and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  group's  efforts.  The  stress  in  this 
research  is  on  the  relationship  of  the  perceptions  of  the  leader  to  the  leader's 
and  the  followers'  actions.  For  example,  jn  experiment  with  problem-solving 
groups  found  that  members  were  more  willing  to  accept  selfish  action  by  an  elec- 
ted leader  than  by  an  appointed  one.*^  The  action  involved  the  division  of  the 
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group's  "winnings,"  based  on  points  earned.  Under  the  rules,  the  leader  had  the 

authority  to  make  a decision  about  that  division.  In  the  "self -oriented"  condi- 

• « 

tion,  the  leader  assigned  the  greatest  share  to  himself,  and  in  thenequall- 
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tar  Ian"  condition  he  assigned  everyone  an  equal  share,  including  himself.  This 
experiment  also  provided  a measure  of  leader  influence  and  a report  by  members 
afterward  on  how  much  they  had  been  influenced  by  the  leader.  With  an  elected 
leader,  members  were  more  willing  to  acknowledge  the  extent  to  which  they  had 
been  Influenced  than  with  an  appointed  one. 

In  another  line  of  research,  appointed  and  elected  leaders  were  studied  in 
the  role  of  group  spokesman.*®  This  is  a role  which  has  previously  been  found  to 
be  especially  sensitive  to  followers'  perceptions  of  the  leader's  competence  and 
motivation.  Serving  as  a spokesman  puts  an  individual's  standing  to  a test  be- 
cause contention  and  negotiation  pose  a threat  to  the  group's  integrity.  The 
experiment  focussed  on  the  leader  functioning  in  the  spokesman  role,  achieved 
either  through  appointment  or  election.  Two  other  variables  were  introduced  as 
w*ll,  that  is,  the  leader's  initially  perceived  competence  for  being  the  group 
spokesman,  and  his  evident  success  or  failure  in  presenting  the  group's  position 
effectively  to  an  external  authority.  The  expectation  was  that  the  elected 
spokesman  would  be  chosen  more  frequently  to  remain  in  this  role  than  the  ap- 
pointed one,  other  things  equal.  The  procedure  involved  four-man  discussion 
groups  considering  the  problem  of  developing  a defense  for  a fellow  student  ac- 
cused of  cheating. 

The  most  striking  finding  of  this  experiment  was  that  the  elected  spokesman 
was  more  likely  to  be  rejected  than  the  appointed  one  if  he  was  either  initially 
perceived  to  lack  competence,  or  failed  to  produce  a favorable  outcome.  By  con- 
trast, the  appointed  spokesman  satisfied  group  members  if  there  were  any  sign 
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that  he  was  either  initially  competent  or  produced  a successful  outcome.  This 
finding  suggests  that  election  created  higher  demands  by  group  members  for  the 
leader's  performance.  There  was  also  a greater  willingness  to  change  elected 
leaders  when  the  incumbent  appeared  to  be  failing  to  produce  desired  outcomes, 
as  might  be  expected.  In  election,  the  followers  are  the  ones  who  can  grant  or 
withdraw  legitimacy.  While  there  is  usually  a greater  sense  of  investment  in 
someone  that  they  have  put  in  the  leader's  position,  an  elected  leader  remains 
vulnerable  to  being  replaced  by  followers.  For  continued  support  from  followers, 
a leader's  perceived  competence  and  motivation  seems  to  be  particularly  crucial. 

A review  of  the  findings  from  research  on  leaders  serving  as  negotiators  in 
intergroup  relations  indicated  that  important  behavioral  differences  were  re- 
lated to  their  source  of  authority.*^  First,  regarding  legitimacy,  those  leaders 
elected  by  the  group  showed  greater  toughness  than  negotiators  who  had  not  been 
confirmed  by  an  election.  Appointed  leaders  were  only  as  tough  in  negotiation 
as  elected  leaders  when  they  had  to  consult  their  members  during  negotiations. 
Therefore,  accountabi I itv  to  the  group  seems  to  be  the  main  factor  determining 
these  differences  in  the  negotiator’s  behavior. 

In  another  experiment,  on  resolving  human  relations  problems,  it  was  found 
that  elected  representatives  felt  freer  to  be  conciliatory  than  did  appointed 

IQ  * 

ones.  Although  this  appears  to  contradict  the  findings  just  reviewed,  two  points 
are  relevant-.-  The  kind  of  issues  chosen  will  have  a bearing  on  the  approach  neg- 
otiators take  — toughness  for  some  and  conciliation  for  others.  Furthermore, 
while  elected  representati ves  may  be  more  accountable  as  negotiators,  they  may 
also  have  more  credits  available  from  followers.  These  credits  would  give  them 
more  latitude  to  compromise  when  necessary. 

19 

A related  finding  from  other  research  is  also  pertinent.  E I ected  leaders, 
who  could  accept  or  reject  group  decisions  on  urban  problems,  rejected  them  a- 
bout  50#  more  on  the  average  than  did  appointed  leaders  In  the  same  experimental 
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conditions.  This  finding  seems  to  show  that  elected  leaders  In  this  situation 
felt  a greater  sense  of  latitude  for  deviating  from  the  group's  recommenda- 
tions than  dtd  appointed  leaders.  On  that  point,  an  analysis  of  the  messages 
leaders  sent  back  to  their  groups  when  rejecting  their  decisions  supported 
this  Interpretation. 

Pursuing  the  broader  line  of  this  research  on  appointment  or  election,  two 
related  experiments  were  done  with  leaders  who  were  elected  or  appointed  and 
whose  groups  learned  that  they  had  done  well  ("success")  or  not  well  ("failure").^ 
In  the  first  experiment,  twelve  groups  composed  of  four  male  students  each 
were  presented  with  the  typical  urban  problems  from  the  city  called  Colossus. 

This  Is  the  task  that  had  been  used  In  the  experiment  just  noted.  In  which 
leaders  could  deviate  from  their  group's  decisions— and  did  so  more  when 
elected  than  when  appointed. 

The  first  of  these  experiments  found  that  the  influence  of  the  elected 

leaders  was  greater  than  that  of  the  appointed  leaders.  Furthermore,  the 

Influence  of  elected  leaders  increased  after  failure  feedback  and  decreased 

after  success  feedback.  This  effect  was  interpreted  in  line  with  the  idea 

that  a "crisis"  was  created  by  the  apparent  failure,  and  there  was  a "rallying 

2 1 

around"  the  elected  leader,  at  least  Initially.  In  the  success  condition, 
however,  there  was  no  crisis  and  accordingly  group  members  acted  out  of  a 
greater  security  In  their  own  judgments.  ' 

The  second  experiment  also  used  the  Colossus  material,  with  a third 
phase  added  to  study  the  results  of  having  a change  in  leaders  by  appointment 
or  election,  and  with  the  Identical  success  or  failure  feedback  as  before. 

The  guiding  hypothesis  was  that  the  newly  elected  leader  would  be  more  influ- 
ential initially  than  the  newly  appointed  leader.  The  longer  range  interest 
was  to  look  more  closely  at  the  followers'  tolerance  of  the  leader  and  their 
willingness  to  have  him  continue. 
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The  findings  of  this  experiment  showed  that  the  heightened  influence 
of  the  elected  leader  In  the  second  phase  was  Indeed  brief.  In  the  group 
saw  no  signs  of  greater  success,  then  the  leader  was  deposed,  despite  his 
rise  to  greater  influence  following  the  crisis.  After  a point,  then,  the 
perpetuation  of  the  crisis  did  not  serve  to  sustain  the  leader's  position. 

This  finding  is  in  accord  with  earlier  research  already  noted  which  demon- 
strated that  In  groups  which  experienced  failure  leaders  were  held  more 
responsible  for  the  group's  outcomes  and  lost  esteem  more  rapidly  than 
non- leaders. 

Another  experiment  had  male  college  students  elect  their  group's  leader 

22 

after  ratings  were  made  in  a Leaderless  Group  Discussion  (LGD).  Where  the 
person  with  the  h iqhest  LGO  rating  was  elected  leader,  the  groups  performed 
most  promptly  when  faced  with  an  emergency.  The  worst  performance  was  found 
in  groups  where  the  election  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  member  with  the  lowest  LGD  rating  was  elected  leader.  The  main  conclusion 
was  that  the  leader  who  is  legitimated  by  the  group  through  election,  after 
a process  of  emergence,  is  in  a strong  position  to  get  things  done. 

All  in  all,  the  research  done  on  the  source  of  a leader's  legitimacy  indi- 
cates that  appointment  or  election  create  different  realities  within  which 
the  leader  and  followers  operate.  A case  can  be  made  that  election  gives 
followers  a greater  sense  of  responsibility  and  higher  expectations  for  the 
leader's  performance.  This  can  be  understood  as  a social  exchange  In  which 
the  group  gives  the  leader  a benefit  in  advance,  by  electing  him  or  her  to  a 
position  of  higher  status.  Then  group  members  feel  a claim  on  the  leader  to 
return  the  benefit  by  producing  favorable  outcomes. 
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II 
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Conclusions  and  Iwolicattons 

From  a transactional  perspective,  the  research  just  considered  is  espec- 
ially notable  for  the  dynamic  quality  of  leadership  It  stresses.  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  followers'  perceptions  in  relationship  to  the  perceptions 
and  actions  of  leaders  and,  then,  the  counteractions  of  followers.  Clearly, 
there  are  many  aspects  of  this  relationship  that  need  to  be  Investigated  more 
thoroughly,  beyond  the  matters  of  source  of  authority  and  success  or  failure. 
Among  those  aspects  are  the  means  by  which  the  leader's  position  is  legiti- 
mated, and  the  validators  to  whom  the  leader  must  be  responsive.  Relatedly, 
there  is  the  matter  of  the  composition  of  the  group  and  the  way  the  task  is 


i 


With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  matters,  research  on  leadership  has 
most  often  involved  all-male  groups.  Mixed-sex  groups  have  been  relatively 
neglected,  despite  the  different  dynamic  they  may  p^eent.  In  our  own  work 
on  such  groups,  we  conducted  two  exploratory  studies  using  the  same  Colossus 
materials,  with  each  group  made  up  of  two  male  and  two  female  students.  Over- 
all, we  found  that  male  leaders  were  more  Influential  than  female  leaders, 

23 

and  we  attributed  this  to  a sex-role  stereotype.  We  recognize  of  course 

that  the  general izab i I ity  of  these  results  may  also  be  constrained  by  other 

24 

limiting  factors,  including  the  nature  of  the  task.  Indeed,  other  recent 

research  with  mixed-sex  groups  goes  even  further  in  suggesting  that  the  sex 

composition  of  the  group  may  redefine  the  task  situation  for  both  the  leader 
25 

and  followers. 

In  this  vein,  the  particular  task,  and  how  it  is  presented,  do  affect 


leader-follower  relations.  One  experiment  showed  that  the  expectation  that 
there  will  be  an  external  evaluation  of  the  group  created  not  greater  but 
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less  reliance  on  the  leader  by  followers.  This  was  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion and  seemed  surprising.  It  was  explained  by  the  consideration  that  the 
opposite  condition  which  was  established — that  is,  no  statement  about  evalua- 
tion-created ambiguity.  Therefore,  an  effect  of  this  ambiguity  might  be  to 
enhance  reliance  on  the  leader  as  a resource.  In  short,  the  leader  appeared 
to  be  valued  more  then  as  a provider  of  information  and  direction. 

In  sum,  the  transactional  perspective  sees  followers  as  having  an  active 
and  responsive  role  rather  than  a passive  one.  All  actions  are  not  seen  to 
depend  upon  the  leader,  nor  must  all  benefits  come  from  the  leader.  Further- 
more, the  leader's  posture  is  not  necessarily  fixed,  but  may  accommodate  to 
the  expectations  followers  have  for  the  leader's  behavior.  This  more  active 
sense  of  the  follower  role  offers  the  possibility  and  promise  of  richer  forms 
of  involvement  in  groups  and  organizations. 
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